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Killers and Consumers: 
The Terrorist and His 
Audience 


BY DAVID 
GUTMANN 


IR the sense that the actor implies an audience, the very word 
“terrorist” likewise implies a social domain, an audience be- 
yond the individual guerrilla: if the terrorist truly merits his 
title, it is because other individuals are being terrorized. Yet by 
and large, the psychological literature on terrorism is notably 
one-sided, asymmetrical. Like Frederick Hacker’s recent work, 
which assorts terrorists into the categories of “crusaders, 
criminals, and crazies,” the scholarly literature focuses on the 
psychology of the terrorist and on the psychological subspecies 
of terrorism but has very little to say concerning the composi- 
tion and psychology of the terrorist’s audience. Yet the audi- 
ence 1s as vital to the terrorist as it is to the actor on the stage; 
and indeed terrorism is a form of drama that succeeds or fails 
according to its impact on a selected clientele. By himself, the 
terrorist 1s weak: he is restricted to light weapons and only a 
few—often erratic—companions. By himself, he can rob only a 
few banks, kill a few people, hijack a few planes. If he is to 
succeed in his larger revolutionary goals, he must convince a 
large number of influential people that he is really very strong. 
And indeed, the history of our times has been written in large 
part by terrorists who have led others to believe that their 
power was great and (perhaps in consequence) that their cause 
was admirable. Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany are, of 
course, the chief examples of successful terrorism; in both 
cases, a relatively small body of disciplined terrorists 
succeeded—in part with the collaboration of their 
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audience—in their goal of turning that audience into their 
subjects. More recently we have seen the PLO, which had 
earned only a poor reputation in combat, earn a large reputa- 
tion via the manipulation of their image: Yasir Arafat, with 
holstered gun and battle dress, was given a standing ovation 
by a world audience in the UN—and thereby overcame the 
poor battle record of his fighters. But while the terrorist is 
acutely aware of his audience, those who study him are not. 
Aside from a few newspaper reports which tell us that airline 
stewardesses are prone to fall in love with their hyackers, we 
have few if any studies that give us purchase on these impor- 
tant questions: What is the composition of the terrorist’s prime 
audience in terms of sex, age, economic and social status? And 
what attitudes, what fears, what excitements and even fascina- 
tions are mobilized by the terrorist in those who form his 
audience? 

There are, of course, practical reasons for our exclusive 
concentration on the terrorist rather than his audience. The 
terrorist’s profound and terrorizing effect derives from his 
willingness to take advantage of the vulnerabilities that are 
inherent in civil life; accordingly, there is a real need to estab- 
lish the psychological profiles of typical terrorists, so that they 
can be identified and headed off from the defenseless 
groups—passengers, shoppers, school children—that they 
wish to turn into hostages. But while this fixation on the 
terrorist may have some immediate deterrent effect, it also 
serves his larger purpose. When we direct our gaze solely to 
the terrorist, we confirm—for himself and for us—his own 
self-regard and his personal myth; we confirm his public rela- 
tions, his view of himself as the ultimate center of action, the 
pivot of history. The terrorist believes—and would have us 
believe—that he alone is the mover and that we are the 
moved; that his will, his courage, his dedication, and his un- 
compromising vision are the active principles of history and 
that the rest of us, his audience, are only the inert clay on 
‘which he works his will. 
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This grandiose point of view is well captured in the personal 
statement of Sternlicht, a fictional urban guerrilla created by 
E. L. Doctorow: 


But man, if they ever put me on trial, my action will be to show 
them up for the corrupt fuckers they really are. That trial will 
be my chance. I will turn that courtroom on, and what I say and 
do in that courtroom will go out on the wire, and the teletype, 
and kids all over the world will be at that trial and say, “Man, 
who is that dude, dig the way he’s got his shit together!” And if 
they find me guilty I will find them guilty, and if they find me 
innocent I will still find them guilty. And I won’t come on 
except as a judge of them, a new man, like a new nation with 
new laws of life. And they will be on trial, not me. 


Here the terrorist requires an audience through whose eyes 
he can see himself as a completely unique being, a new princi- 
ple in history. But the audience itself is essentially passive, 
serving only to adore the avatar. This is, of course, 
megalomania, a delusion born out of the narcissism and om- 
nipotent strivings that are shared by all terrorists, regardless 
of their particular psychological quirks. But we are not sur- 
prised to find that the terrorist is deluded; the real question 1s 
this: Why are so many of his audience ready to share his 
delusion? For in reality it appears that the inner nature of the 
terrorist is incidental to his own success or failure. More im- 
portant than his particular psychological make-up or his own 
competence in murder is the nature of the social arena within 
which he operates. His rise or fall depends finally on the 
nature of the society that the terrorist tries to bring down, and 
particularly on the nature of those elites who man the crucial 
institutions and who form the terrorist’s most significant audi- 
ence. Thus, in his recent work, Guerrilla, Walter Laqueur finds 
that the least oppressive nations, the liberal democracies, while 
they provide minimal justification for terrorism, are also its 
best culture medium. Laqueur points out that the Tupamaros 
did not strike at a dictator; they terrorized the enlightened 
and democratic Republic of Ecuador. The privileged youth 
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that formed the bulk of its membership delegitimized the 
democratic authorities to the point where they were ripe for a 
revolution. But this revolution did not come from the left; it 
came in the form of a military coup from the right. The 
Tupamaros paved the way for a restrictive military regime 
that smashed their seemingly formidable organization with 
surprising ease. The strength of the Tupamaros resided in the 
eyes of their liberal audience; and when their audience 
changed, the power of the Tupamaros ended. Unimpressed 
by the terrorist’s mystique, Lacqueur predicts that the urban 
guerrilla will phase out in step with the decline of liberal 
democracies throughout the world. 

Solzhenitsyn also views the terrorist as a product of his 
liberal audience, a creature of the permissive rather than the 
oppressive society. In this excerpt from his recent Warning to 
the West, he spells out his conviction that the liberal West is 
following the fatal, philoterrorist road that was traveled by the 
prerevolutionary liberal Russians: 


There is a certain abdication of responsibility, which is typical 
here where there is complete freedom. Let us take the press, 
writers, journalists, who enjoy great freedom . . . but meanwhile 
lose their sense of responsibility before history, before their own 
people. There is now a universal adulation of revolutionaries, 
the more so the more extreme they are! Similarly, before the 
revolution, we had in Russia, if not a cult of terror, then a fierce 
defense of terrorists. People in good positions—intellectuals, 
professors, liberals—spent a great deal of effort, anger, and 
indignation in defending terrorists. And then, the paralysis of 
government power. I could give you many more analogies. 


And again: 


Not a single family driving to an airport can be sure that it won't 
be gunned down by some fighter for someone or other’s free- 
dom. No one can be sure that he'll get to the end of the street 
safe and sound. But terrorists can be sure: public opinion 
guarantees that their lives will be safe, that thezr cause will be 
given publicity, and that they will be held in decent 
confinement—that is, until other terrorists come and rescue 
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them. A society for the protection of terrorists indeed! There 
was such a society in Russia before her collapse: we too have 
trodden this fatal path. 


These authors are telling us in no uncertain terms that the 
terrorist does not succeed in bringing down liberal regimes 
because he has superhuman powers but because he has a 
mystique that is automatically granted to him by the liberal 
audience that he most despises and that he is most committed 
to destroy. If the terrorist succeeds, it is because members of 
this audience have used their social power—which in a liberal 
democracy is very great—to intercede for him against those 
forces on the political right that are committed to the ter- 
rorist’s destruction. 

What then is the basis of terrorist chic, the fascination exer- 
cised by the terrorist over the liberal elites who are his implicit 
collaborators and ultimate victims? The question remains, in- 
sistent and compelling. And if we lack answers, it is because we 
lack research; but we lack research because the question itself 
is rarely raised. The time has come to raise it; otherwise, as 
Albert Parry warns us, the Western democracies may prove to 
be too lenient to counter a new generation of terrorists armed 
with backpack missiles, deadly bacteria, and even portable 
nuclear bombs. In this case, the question has been neglected 
not because it lacks importance, and not because it lacks po- 
tential answers, but because the academic elites that determine 
the direction of social research are already victims of the same 
fatal attraction that calls for research and remedy. Just as they 
cannot recognize their own malady, so they cannot study it. 

While we cannot pinpoint the ultimate sources of terrorist 
chic, we can review some tentative hunches as to its nature, 
and suggest some hypotheses that a psychological researcher 
could consider. Introspection, as well as an informal ethnog- 
raphy of the academic scene, suggests some obvious 
possibilities. For example, the folklorists of academia often 
remind us that liberal educators sooner or later find them- 
selves in the dilemma of bourgeois middle age, torn between 
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their youthful ideals and their suspect addiction to middle- 
class comforts. They fear that strong action in the service of 
the ideals that they are supposed to live by would risk the loss 
of career and security. While opting for comfort, they still hate 
the choice that they have made; and they hate themselves for 
making it. For them, the terrorist operates in the tension 
between their unrelinquished ideals and their shabby practice. 
For, unlike the bourgeois liberal, the terrorist lives boldly, 
unconcerned for his own security if it should stand in the way 
of his ideal and its realization. Inevitably, the terrorist becomes 
the outward metaphor of the liberal’s compromised idealism, 
and confronts him as a bad, accusing conscience. No wonder, 
then, that the bourgeois liberal often loves the terrorist; ulti- 
mately, he is loving an unsurrendered and still idealized aspect 
of himself—an identity that is made all the more precious by 
the fact that it has never been realized in action. ‘The more 
reckless the terrorist, the more he throws himself in the way of 
danger, the more he endears himself to the uneasy, self- 
condemning liberal elites. 

This conventional wisdom concerning the relationship be- 
tween activists and liberals is sufficiently banal to be at least 
partly true. But I am put off by this insight: given the stress 
that this explanation puts on the shared idealism of the ter- 
rorist and his liberal audience, it serves finally to flatter them 
both. In this scenario, the liberal heart may be yellow, but at 
least it is in the right place. What is worse, this seemingly 
plausible explanation turns out to be a continuation of the 
terrorist’s public relations by other means: it glorifies the ter- 
rorist, it derogates his “passive” audience, and it draws our 
attention to the terrorist’s capacity for self-sacrifice and away 
from the fact that he is au fond a murderer who sacrifices 
others to his ideal as well as himself. In effect, the self- 
accusing explanation that liberals give for supporting ter- 
rorists is in keeping with the public-relations role that has been 
assigned to them by the terrorist: the liberal has the task of 
legitimizing him by underwriting the guerrilla’s crucial 
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argument—namely, that he is passionately committed to an 
ideal, and that his act of murder is only an incidental side effect 
of that noble passion. The task of the liberal supporter then 1s 
to draw our attention away from the terrorist’s act of murder, 
and to concentrate our attention on the terrorist’s motives and 
on the presumed purity of these motives. In so doing, the 
liberal not only minimizes the terrorist’s act but he also masks, 
from himself, his own covert investment in the dread but ex- 
citing act of murder. 

The liberal then has a transmission-belt function: as one 
who controls ideas and media, he is part of a select audience 
charged with the task of making the terrorist respectable to 
that wider audience which is not automatically susceptible to 
his mystique and to his cause. Movies are ideal transmission- 
belts for this service, in that they can give to biased ideas and 
half-truths the very tonus and texture of reality. Thus some 
recent movies have served to make the terrorist’s self- 
presentation, as amplified by his admirers, available to a larger 
audience. For example, State of Siege, by the director Costa- 
Gavras, is a yearningly sympathetic portrayal of the 
Tupamaros as they capture, interrogate, and finally execute a 
CIA agent who has been training local police in refined, up- 
to-date methods of torture, these to be used in extracting 
information and confessions from captured revolutionaries. 
Here, the urban terrorists are portrayed as a blend of aristo- 
crats and humanists: acting out of a sense of justice and 
mission, they dispassionately (and, of course, without joy in 
their task) do what must be done. They are not portrayed as 
kids of varying motives and appetites—some of which might 
include a taste for violence—but as a totally focused moral 
force, in unrelenting confrontation with ultimate evil. 

Costa-Gavras has made other movies, notably Z, which de- 
fend the left against its inquisitors. Accordingly, in this case it 
could be argued that the terrorists are glorified and their 
killings are made palatable by a director who shares their 
political goals. Costa-Gavras may not approve of terrorism per 
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se, only of terrorism from the left. But in the Tavernier 
movie, The Clockmaker, we see the same quasi-deification of an 
apolitical terrorist, one who kills for moral and even aesthetic 
rather than political reasons. Thus the hero of the Tavernier 
movie does not kill the agents of an oppressive government; 
rather, he is a kind of murderer-ecologist, abolishing social 
pollution. He blows away an industrial foreman who at- 
tempted to seduce the hero’s girl friend and who had been 
grossly vindictive when he failed in this ugly attempt. But the 
hero does not kill out of jealousy; rather, his is a cold, moral 
passion, aimed against a target whom he regards as obscene, 
indecent. The hero has made himself into the agent of a holy 
purpose, and he is depicted as a kind of secular saint— 
unrepentant, quietly at peace with himself and with his act. 
The hero’s father is at first shocked; but in the course of the 
movie he. comes to understand that he must not try to judge or 
even to understand this strange son, who is above the tar- 
nishing reach of criticism or judgment. Like the worshiper of 
a god, the father can only accept his son’s act on faith and 
draw inspiration from it. Though the movie opens with the 
fact of murder, it bids us to forget it, to look beyond this 
incidental act to the larger meanings that inform it: the evil, 
obscene nature of the victim and the clear-eyed nature of the 
sacrificial murderer. 

Again, in these movies, whether the terrorist is political or 
apolitical, he is in both cases pure; and he is purified by the 
very act of murder. In these portrayals, the terrorist 1s a saint 
because he murders, and he murders because he is a saint. In 
both cases, the artifice of the producer, the reality that he can 
call up, draws our attention away from the murder itself and 
fills our eyes with the tragic, doomed beauty of the terrorist 
who—in Christlike fashion—takes on the sin of murder in 
order to purify the world.' 


' We should recall that the Nazis offered the same justification for the death camps. 
They saw themselves as sanctified: they alone were willing to accept the murderer’s 
guilt in order to cleanse the world of its Jewish taint. 
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Just as the murder itself is downplayed in these portrayals, 
so too are the alternatives to murder. Invariably, we are led to 
believe that the terrorist, in his tragic dilemma, must choose 
between killing and not killing and that murder is the nobler 
and more self-sacrificing alternative. But we of the audience, 
who do not live within the terrorist’s myth, can remind our- 
selves that other roads are open to the terrorist. The son of 
the clockmaker could satisfy his passion for justice by beating, 
humiliating, or even mutilating his victim and yet stop short of 
murder. The terrorist insists that he has no choice but to 
murder. The fact is that he chooses murder out of the array of 
options available to him. As a psychologist, I insist that major 
choices are determined—no matter what rhetoric may defend 
and justify them—by a multitude of causes. They are deter- 
mined by appetites as well as by reason. Indeed, it often turns 
out that even the best-intentioned idealists ke to do what they 
claim they have to do. 

The terrorist asserts that he loves only the socially redeem- 
ing consequences of his murderous act, not the act itself. Not 
surprising, for by this piece of self-delusion he reaps a double 
quotient of pleasure—from his satisfied conscience and from 
the erotic pleasure of the murderous act. He can relish mur- 
der without suffering guilt, since his reproachful conscience is 
turned not against himself but against those who would op- 
pose his act. As in the Sternlicht theme, we who would judge 
him become the murderers to be judged. But while we can 
sympathize with the terrorist’s wish to have his cake and eat it 
too—his wish to reap moral advantage from the sin of 
Cain—we can only wonder at the liberal audience which abets 
him in this feat of psychic gymnastics. 

This is pure speculation, but it occurs to me that the liberal 
audience buys the terrorist’s delusion because—like him—it 
chafes against existential boundaries and distinctions. Under 
the ordinary constraints of life, we cannot simultaneously 
enjoy—except perhaps in times of war—murder and a good 
conscience. But whatever his motives, in the eyes of his audi- 
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ence the terrorist is that unique figure who can mingle mur- 
der and morality. The terrorist demonstrates to his audience 
that these great polarities are not necessarily mutually exclu- 
sive. 

David Riesman and Eric Fromm have told us that the mod- 
ern character is centered upon consumption; and the 
terrorist—for all his protestations of higher virtue—is in 
reality a hero of the age of consumption. In our time, the 
liberal and intellectual audience of the terrorist has turned 
away from the consumption of material goods and from the 
limited satisfactions that these bring to the consumption of life 
styles and experiences. For this audience the hero 1s that figure 
who can provide them with experiences that have hitherto 
been ruled out of bounds as nonconsumable or mutually ex- 
clusive. This audience looks to heroes who can combine the 
polarities of male and female (as in the androgynous rock 
star), aggressor and victim, capitalist and communard, yogi 
and commissar. In this new socialism of the affluent, experi- 
ences are the capital goods to be shared. And the terrorist 1s 
the ultimate magician of consumption who resolves burden- 
some contradictions by removing the boundaries set between 
the ultimate polarities of saint and murderer. Charles Manson, 
that lumpenterrorist, claimed that he was both Christ and 
Satan; and it was this extravagant claim to omnipotentiality 
that turned on his frenzied, drugged-out rabble. They would 
not have loved him for being only Christ or only Satan; they 
loved him because, through him, they could at the same time 
be both. The terrorist may work the same magic for more 
educated and socially elevated but equally susceptible audi- 
ences, who turn to sexual and moral androgynes like the 
terrorist in order to overcome the existential confines of the 
bourgeois life. Until we transcend our consumerism, and 
realize the blunt fact that resource and security can be found 
only within the kindled potentials of the self, the new huck- 
ster, the terrorist, will never lack for an audience and for a 
market. 
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